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(eee? part of the new Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography (the quarterly 
organ of the Virginia Historical Society) 
is devoted to Lee, and in particular to his 
military education. This subject brings up 
the military theorist Henri Jomini, whose 
influence is clearly apparent in the text- 
books studied at West Point. Jomini “was 
a Switzer, born in 1779, who lived to the 
age of ninety. At twenty-five he was author 
of two volumes of a ‘ Treatise on Grand 
Tactics.” He had compassed their publica- 
tion by the help of Ney, and about 1810 
had worked out his plan of a survey of 
Grand Tactics in eight volumes. The total 
of the volumes to his name amounts to about 
thirty. It has been said he was the first 
to formulate a self-evident list of maxims 
of war, and that this has stood the test of 
time as the shortest and best summary of 
the principles of military leadership. His 
first and greatest commandment was: ‘“‘ Get 
there first with the most men.’”’ Twelve 
others (he was a man, it appears, of thir- 
teen points) were: 2. Attack the weakest 
point,—the head of a column, the centre 
of a divided force. the end of the jine.—3. If 
you have the stronger army attack both 
ends of the enemy’s line.—4. Concentrate 
for action.—5. Scatter the enemy by false 
attacks.—6. Know the position of the 
enemy.—7. Have your troops well in hand. 
—-8. Of the three alternatives, defensive, 
offensive, or a combination, choose either 
the second or the third.—9. Combine 
solidity with mobility in your attack.—10. 
In close country cover the front with small 
detachments.—11. Use the square, in open 








tions as a game played by such rules as 
these. Thus Lee at Gettysburg violated No. 
3 or rather the negative implied therein, 
and for his deferce, upon his failure, it was 
urged that he would have succeeded if his 
subordinates had properly observed No. 9 
according to his orders. 


(UR esteemed correspondent Mr. Willis 

Watson, who has done much good work 
on the history and antiquities of Somerset, 
sends us the Devon’and Exeter Gazette for 
Apr. 29, for the sake of an interesting letter 
therein from Canon McLaren, Librarian of 
the Exeter Cathedral Library, about Bishop 
Grandisson’s ‘ Legenda Sanctorum.’ This is 
a volume which formed the third part of 
the Ordinale compiled by. the Bishop for use 
in the Cathedral, and which a certain Canon 
William Poundtext, not long after Grandis- 
son’s death, rather mysteriously bequeathed 
to the Cathedral Church. It disappeared 
from the library at the time of the Civil 
wars, and, till mention of it appeared a 
few weeks ago in the sale catalogue of a well- 
known London firm, its very existence had 
almost been forgotten. It is a splendid 
manuscript, beautifully illuminated on the 
finest vellum, with its colours still perfectly 
bright and fresh. The owner, being ap- 
proached on the subject was willing to with- 
draw it from the sale, and dispose of it 
privately to the Dean and Chapter of Exeter 
for £250—a sum which experts pronounced 
to be much below what it would fetch at 
public auction. It is not difficult to under- 
stand that there should have been great 
desire to retain this treasure in England 
and in its original home; but the Cathedral 
Library has no endowment, nor have the 
Dean and Chapter of Exeter any funds on 
which they could properly have drawn for 
tkis purchase. So in order that the book 
might not be lost the required sum was 
advanced by one of the Prebendaries of the 
Cathedral, and the book has been secured 
and restored to the Cathedral Library. The 
Dean and Chapter are now appealing for 
contributions towards re-paying the advance. 
The sexcentenary of Grandisson’s consecra- 
tion as Bishop of Exeter falls this year— 
on Oct. 18, and Canon McLaren suggests 
that this anniversary should be celebrated 
by the discharge of the debt on his 
‘ Legenda.’ Donations—in the temporary 
absence of Canon McLaren—may be sent to 
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Langhorne) or to the Chapter Clerk (Mr. 
W. T. M. Snow). 


HE third volume of Professor W. L. | 


Schreiber’s ‘ Handbuch der Holz= und 
Metalschnitte des XV Jahrhunderts’ has 
just been published. In it the author ex- 
presses the hope that he may locate more 
collections, including separately printed 
woodcuts, dotted prints, and paste prints 
of the fifteenth century, in Great Britain. 
While he has accounts of the prints in the 
great libraries like the British Museum, and 
the John Rylands Library, so many of the 
early prints he treats of are unique, that 
the location and description of every acces- 
sible specimen is desirable—whether in 
public or private hands. 

Several imporiant prints have been found 
in America, and a special Appendix in the 
last volume of the ‘ Handbuch ’ will deal with 
varieties located during the publication of 
the earlier volumes. Communications may 
be addressed to Prof. W. L. Schreiber, 
Lennéstr, 76a, Potsdam, Germany—or to 
Mr. Thomas Ollive Mabbott, at 14, Fifth 
Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 


E noted in the May Connoisseur an 

account, over the well-known initials 
F.S.E., of an ingenious method of decorating 
glass by pressing. The glass used is thick 
and of fifteenth century style, so that the 
result (chiefly in the form of quarries and 
fragments of borders) might easily be taken, 


even by a connoisseur considering it from a | 
distance, for a piece of antique glass-stain- | 


ing. The method was an_ invention 
of Messrs. Powell of Whitefriars, now 
of Wealdstone, about 1840. Iron moulds 
were made about half an inch thick 
with patterns in relief on their upper sur- 
face. The mould with the design uppermost 
was placed in a press, and a lump of semi- 
fluid white glass, of about the consistency 
of dough, laid upon it. Then the press came 
down; and the pattern, of course, was im- 
pressed as an incision on the glass. This 
was then filled in with brown enamel. 
There. was considerable demand for such 
glass quarries as these up to about thirty 
years ago. The artistic effect, with a good 
design was quite satisfactory. 


N May 31 Messrs. Sotheby are to offer | 


for sale the MS. in Sir Philip Sidney’s 
autograph of his ‘ Defence’ of his uncle, 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. The 
‘ Defence’ is a reply to the pamphlet enti- 


the Sub-Librarian (the Rev. R. W. B. | tled ‘A Dialogue Between a Scholar, a 


| Gentleman and a Lawyer,’ which was pub- 
| lished on the Continent in 1584, and once 
attributed, but erroneously, to the Jesuit, 
| Father Parsons. It is written on 154 pages 
| folio, with endorsements, the first in the 
hand of Sidney’s brother, the second in that 
| of Sidney’s nephew; and has been printed 
| in Collins’s ‘ Letters & Memorials of State’ 
1746 Vol. i. In the same volume with it 
are letters from Burghley, Lettice, Countess 
of Leicester and Robert, Earl of Leicester, 
whose direct descendant, Mrs. P. M. Russell, 
is the present owner. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 
From 
| MIST’s WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


Saturpay, May 6, 1727. 
Lonpon, May 6. 

Above a Thoufand Letters are brought by 
the Ships lately come in from Gibraltar, 
but we have not had Patience to perule 
many of them, not finding one Word of the 
Sallies, fo much talk’d of, and fo many 
Things of little Importance. 

Laft Week Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean of 
St. Patrick’s in Ireland, arrived here from 
Dublin, where his Abfence is as much 
regretted, as his Prefence here is pleafing 
to the Learned and Ingenious, who will have 
the Opportunity of his entertaining Con- 
verfation. 

The new Tragedy of Philip of Macedon 
was not acted on Saturday laft, as was 
intended ; but it was perform’d on Tuefday, 
for the Author to a very numerous and 
fplendid Audience, and with the Approbation 
which it was expected it would meet with. 
|The faid Play will be acted again for the 
Author’s Benefit; and no more, we are told, 
till the next Seafon. 

We hear that the Parliament will break 
up next week, the Bill for the Importation 
of Cocheneal in any foreign Ships pafsed the 
House of Commons this Week; as also that 
for raifing 370,000], on Coals; that for 
qualifying Perfons abroad to hold their 
Places at home, and the Bill for regulating 
the Woollen Manufactures. 

The Siege of Gibraltar is not raifed, as 
has been faid in fome Papers, but on the 
| contrary, they write, that fome Irifh 
| Regiments are marching to reinforce the 
| Spanifh Army. 
| Sir Robert Walpole is recovered of his 
‘late Indifpofition. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE STAIRCASE, CROMWELL 


HOUSE. 
[? gave me great pleasure to read the 
sympathetic review of the monograph on 
Cromwell House, Highgate, which appeared 
in ‘N. & Q.’ for March 19. I now venture 
to add a short note about its famous stair- 
case, because by mistake a statement was 
omitted which had appeared ten years ago 
in the pamphlet entitled ‘ Cromwell House, 
Highgate, its History and Associations.’ I 

then wrote as follows :— 

In fact the newels, though less plentifully 
covered with ornament, are very like those of 
the staircase in that famous mansion Blick- 
ling Hall [Norfolk}-some of the figures on the 
newels at Blickling also rather resemble those 
at Highgate, although they are not so spirited. 

There are illustrations of both staircases 
in Country Life for 9 Dec., 1905, and the 
resemblance is unmistakable ; the same may 
be said of the pendants. As to the figures, 
those at Blickling are more conventional. It 
was hinted in an eighteenth century letter, 
quoted in ‘A General “History of Norfolk ’ 
1829 (vol. i. p. 186) that they represent the 
‘‘Nine Worthies,’’ but several of them are 
soldiers armed with musket or caliver. 

As mentioned in the book lately published, 
Lauderdale House, still standing a_ short 
distance from Cromwell House, belonged 
to the Bond family during the earlier years 
of the seventeenth century. Mr. W. McB. 
Marcham has lately made a discovery in 
connection with this building which gives 
a very strong reason for the resemblance of 
the staircases. 





In 1626 Sir John Hobart began the re- 
building of Blickling Hall, which presum- 
ably had got into bad repair, the domestic 
chapel being consecrated in 1628. Richard 
Sprignell may have stayed there, or may 
have consulted Sir John. In any case, to 
my mind there can be no doubt that his 
staircase was in part an imitation of that 
at Blickling, the wonderfully lifelike figures 
at Highgate being due to the employment 
of a carver of exceptional energy and skill. 

Puitip Norman. 





CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF THE 
INTRODUCTION OF STEAM PRO- 
PELLED VESSELS INTO THE 
ROYAL NAVY. 


|? compile the following list I have had 

the assistance of the loan of Lord Mel- 
ville’s personal lists of the Royal Navy 
1830—46, also of both the official Navy Lists, 
and the New Navy Lists, which latter, 
1641-1852, are not always reliable. 

Tons Burthens have been derived by the 
product of length of keel x beam x half 
beam being divided by 94. This measure- 
ment has no reference to displacement ton- 
nage or to actual carrying capacity. With 
paddle steamers it exceeded the displacement 
tonnage. With sailing ship men-of-war it 
was in excess of actual carrying capacity, 





The will of Sir Henry | 


Hobart, Chief Justice of the Common Pieas, | 


who died 26 Dec. 1625, was proved 7 March, 
1626. In it he says ‘“‘T have bought the 
third of the house and land at Highgate 
where I now dwell (being copyhold) of John 


younger brothers’ that are under age).’’ Sir 


Henry could hardly have occupied the house | 


for any length of time, but it is a fair 
inference that this son and heir Sir 
John Hobart, who lived on until 1647, 
would at least have visited him at Highgate, 
and have made the acquaintance of Richard 
Sprignell, afterwards Sir Richard, who was 
born about 1602, and rebuilt Cromwell 
House in 1637-38 





and it was considerably the reverse with 
East Indiamen,* merchantmen, colliers, &c. 
I am especially grateful to H.M. Post 
Office officials for their courtesy and kind 
assistance. 


1816. Conco. Schooner. Fitted out to 
explore and survey the River Congo. She 
had engines built for her but they appear 
to have been landed at a Royal Dockyard 
before her departure. Other experiments 

* An East Indiaman of (1200)T carries 1500 
tons, vide Report before Select Committee on 





Bond, Esq. (the other two parts being his | Steam Navigation, 14 Oct., 1831, p. 128. 


The East Indiamen :— 


HInDOSTAN (1248)T carried 1890} Tons. 
NoRTHINGTON (676)T carried 10614 Tons. 
GRANBY (786)T carried 11794 Tons. 


A Collier of (193)T carried 2664 Tons. 
H.M.S. Vicrory (2143)T carried 1839 Tons, and 
Lonpon, ARROGANT, D1apEmM and LEANDER carried 
respectively 321, 476, 353 and 229 tons less than 
their burthen. 
Vol. ii. Naval Chronicle, pp. 310—11. 
Note.—No trace can be found of Emerson, 
Paddle, mentioned exlviii. 3. 
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were perhaps made by the naval authorities | 
but no record exists. 

1822. Comer. In Sir John Barrow’s | 
‘ Auto-Biographical Memoir’ and _ in| 
Fincham’s ‘History of Naval Archi- 
tecture’ we learn that Lord Melville 
was so keen on the introduction of 
steam into the Royal Navy that he was per- 
suaded by Mark Isambard Brunel to hire 
a certain vessel to tow vessels in and out of 
Portsmouth,* &c. This, with the successes | 
of other paddle vessels outside the Service, | 
led to the construction of the Comet by Sir | 
Robert Seppings at the Royal Dockyard, 
Deptford. It has been said that Mr. Lang | 
built this vessel, but although probably his 
advice was called in, the official Quodos was 
given to Seppings. She was launched 23 | 
May, 1822, and was the first paddle vessel | 
owned and built by the Royal Navy. I use 
the word ‘‘ owned” because it has been | 
often stated elsewhere, that the Monkey | 
was bought in 1821. This I regret to state 
was not the case. She did not come into | 
the Service before 1837. 

Where Tons 

Name. built. Year. Burthens. H.P. | 

1 ComMEtT | 
Deptford 1822 (238)T 80 

As she was experimental it is not sur- 
prising that we do not find her men- 
tioned in the Navy List before 1831. 
LIGHTNING 

Deptford 1823 (296)T 50 

Later classed as steam gun vessel 


2nd class 
3 Diana. Purchased in India. Served | 
throughout 1st Burmah War, May, 1824 
—Feb., 1826. 
4 METEOR 
Deptford 1824 (296)T 50—100 | 
5 AFRICAN | 
Woolwich 1825 (263)T 50-90 | 
then (295)T 
6 ALBAN | 
Deptford 1826 (294)T 40-50, 
Lengthened 
Chatham 1839 (405)T 100 
7 CaRRON 


Deptford 1827 (204)T 50-120 

afterwards lent to the Coal Whippers’ | 
Society. 
CoNFIANCE 

Woolwich 1827 (295)T 50-100 


Woolwich 1827 (205)T 50-140 | 


Eco 





* 


Recent, Paddle, Built before July, 1816. 
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Tons 
Year. Burthens. 


Where 
Name. built. H.P. 
10 CoLumBIA 
Woolwich 1829 (356)T 60-50 
then (361)T 100 
Note:—Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 
were built by Sir Robert Seppings. 
No. 2 was built by Sir Robert Seppings 
and Mr. Lang. 


' 11 Messencer ex DuKeE or YORK 


Blackwall (733)T (?) 
Purchased 1830. 

12 Hermes ex George IV. Afterwards re 
named CHaRcER. Built at Blackwall 
(733)T. H.P. (?). Purchased 1830. 

Nos. 11 and 12 were 3 to 4 years old when 
purchased. See Mr. Oliver ng’s_ evidence 
before Select Committee on Steam Navigation, 

14 Oct., 1830, p. 127. 

13 FrrEBRAND 

Limehouse 1831 (495)T 

Renamed Brack FEacte (Admiralty 
Yacht) 1842. 

Biack Eacia 

Deptford 1843 (540)T 70-60 
(lengthened). 

Built and lengthened by Mr. Oliver Lang 

FLAMER* 

Limehouse 1831 (496)T 

Built by Mr. Oliver Lang. 

Priuto* 

Woolwich 1831 (365)T 50—100 

Built by Mr. Oliver Lang. 


14 
70-60 


15 


16 PHoENIxt 
Chatham 1832 (809)T 260 
Built by Sir Robert Seppings. 
| 17 SaLAMANDER* 
Sheerness 1832 (818)T 220 
Built by Mr. Seaton. 
| 18 Frreriy* 
Woolwich 1832 (550)T 70—220 
Built by Mr. Lang. 
19 Dex 
Woolwich 1832 (702)T 100 
Built by Sir Robert Seppings. 
20 RHADAMANTHUS 
Plymouth 


(now Devonport) 1832 (813)T110—220 
Built by Mr. Roberts. 

* The vessels marked thus were Ist or 2nd 
class steam sloops of war during their career, 
or built as such. Most if not all of the vessels 
mentioned above were armed, and were to all 
intents and purposes ships of war, even No. 1 
carried 3 guns in 1856. 

+ No. 16. Was a screw Ist class sloop, accord- 
ing to Lord Melville, and to N.N.L She 
appears to have been converted from paddle 
about 1846. The word “Screw ” in Lord Mel- 
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Where Tons 
Name. built. Year. Burthens. H.P. 


21 Mepra* | 
Woolwich 1833 (835)T 350 | 
Built by Mr. Oliver Lang. | 
22 Fatcon. 10 gun brig. Steam Boiler | 
Experiment vide Nautical Magazine, | 
June, 1833. | 
cg Fury | 
Built in America 1834 
Purchased at Bermuda (166)T 40 
24 Brazer* 
Woolwich 1834 (527)T 120 
Built by Mr. Lang. 
25 TarTarus* 
Pembroke 1834 (523)T 50-136 | 
Built by Capt. Symonds. | 
26 SPITFIRE 
Woolwich 1834 (553)T 70 
Built by Mr. Lang. 
27 HermMes* 
Portsmouth 1835 (716)T 
Length’d Chatham 1842 (830)T 220 
28 Vorcano* 
Portsmouth 1836 (720)T 140 


The Sixth Report of the Commissioners | 
appointed to enquire into the Management | 
of the Post Office Department 1836, | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


signed, Duncannon at the | 
H. Labouchere | Office of Woods. | 
Seymour April 30, 1836. | 


recommends on p. 19: 

We advise your Lordships to propose to the 
Lords of the Admiralty to undertake the man- 
agement of the steam-packet establishments; 
we conceive that the business and expenditure 
of the stations, the building, outfits and main- 
tenance of the vessels, the care of the stores, 
the appointments of the commanders [some of 
which held Commissioned or Warrant Rank in 
the Royal Navy], and the navigation ef the 
Packets, will be much better placed under the 
control of a department, &c., &e., &e. 
APPENDIX TO S1xTH ReEpoRT OF THE COM- | 
MISSIONERS APPOINTED To INQUIRE INTO THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THE Post OFrice DEpPaART- 

MENT. 
No. 2. 
Prime Cost and Outfit of all Vessels in the 
Employment of the Post Office. 





£ s. da. 
ABEOR 65 ccc es Gee, OCR OF 2 
ALADDIN... ... ... ... ... ... 10,410 14 2 
COMED 6.5 aisiace pre ee ane Ee 8 OS 
CINDERELEA... ... ...... ... 10,614 11 2 
CROCODIIB ....... ... ...... 11,159 7 5 
“CRUSADER ... ... ... ... ... .7,502 10. 10 
DRAGON... s5. 5... 2). ce ss. FOCOL 15-7 





* See * mark col. 2 previous page. 
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DoLPHIN... ... ... ... ... ... 20,511-19 4 


ESCAPE ... ... ... ... ... «.s 12,1385 14 10 
WOTNA... 22. 202 see cee cee wee 16,207 16 10 
FRRRBP ... ... ... ooo oe «=O ok 
FIREFLy .. 6,076 12 5 
FLAMER .. 7,199 7 1 
BURY... o55 cee sce ace ote eee «= Ge 
GULNARB... ... ... «:. «. «se 1412616 1 
HARLEQUIN ...... ... ... «.. 10,428 10 8 
IVANHOE... .c¢ ccs sce cee cee |= OS 6 
RICHMOND ...... ... ... ... 4,407 15 3 
SALAMANDER ... ... ... .. 7,45918 2 
SOVEREIGN ... ... ... ... ... 10,46015 8 
SPITFIRE eer 2 Cr OR 
SEBYE..< vce 00s ccc cee cowyace GUNES Oe 
THEMIS 42.205 cic cre ses ss TAI O SG 
WERE 2.0026. cis sce cee ce EE 
WateRsPRITE ... ... ........ 8,770 17 7 
WIzaRD ... ... ... ssceees ate @ So 

£273,018 4 9 


F. FReELiInG, Secretary. 
General Post Office, 
19th September, 1835. 


No. 3. 

A RETURN of the Number of Vessels pro- 
pelled by Steam that have been employed, 
and that are now employed, or building, 
or repairing, under the Orders of the Post 
Office, since the period in which such ves- 
sels were in use by the Post Office, 
specifying the Service in which they have 
been engaged, the tonnage and horse power 
of each. 

29 Packets employed in the Conveyance 
of the Mails. 


Dover. 
CRUSADER... ... ... | He... 36 
SALAMANDER ... ... a He =. 
HONG 5 oss sss. Sas caw OR ae ee 
Premeey .:.. ... .c: > “PIG... 20 
PRRBE?... . ... 2s... BO 2. at 

Holyhead 
BSearm 2. sca. s. wos SOF... 100 
WiaRp ... ... ..c «. 2 «s 10 
Dwhconw  <c lec os te SSE ee 
Hamrrquin ... ... ... 264 ,.,. 100 
CINDERELLA ... ... ... £34... 100 
GuLNARE ....... ... 306 ... 100 

Liverpool 
RIOR othe cee Race de oe 
Tuetis (under repair) 
COMET ... 6. < -0 ce COO 2:7 EAB 
DOLPHIN: ...- <0... .3.- 62F >. 160 
JonatHan Hurts (sold) 92 ... 50 
RicuMonp ..,......... 143 ... 8 
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Milford Thomas Moseley were appointed overseers 


CROCODIEE,.. 2.5. 2. sa) 267 «03 BO to the will of Edmund Rainsford of Broad 
RARER co. 35s" sks oecess MEER) , 2:3 Campden dated 1618. 
RBM ces és es Aes oss ROO ze OU | Sir Thomas Lucy, the elder, sold Boden- 
- MEADDIN ... 2...» ». 200) ...5100 | ham, Herefordshire, to Sir Thomas Coningsby 
Weymouth | in 1583, and from that time to the present 
Merreor (wrecked) ... 189 ... 60 | date Bodenham forms part of the Hampton 
WATERSPRITE... ... ... 162 ... 60 Court estate. In the seventeenth century 
IVANHOB... ...°......... 158 ... 60 Rainsfords were living at Bodenham, and 
i ee a _intermarried with the Ferebys and Con. 
Portpatrick ingsby (a branch of the Hathways were 
Dasner (wrecked) ... 130 ... 50 also Jiving at Bodenham). Kdmund Rains- 
OPETFIRR 2. ns os 1 .., ford, vicar of Winchcombe, was of this line, 
oil ae 1714-1726. 
In Ordinary - The armigerous, wealthy and landowning 
SOVEREIGN ... ......... 205 ... 80 family of Combe of Old Stratford was closely 
Fi F. FRrevinG, Secretary. associated with the Shakespeares and Rains- 
General Post Office. | fords. They settled at Stratford in the six- 
18th March, 1835. | teenth century, about the time the Rains- 
Of the above. | ferds settled at Clifford Chambers. They 
JONATHAN Hv.Lts had been sold. | came from Asteley co. Worce., and thither 


Mereor had been wrecked after November, | from Swanscombe, Kent, and took their 
1827, near Weymouth. | name from the word Combe, a hollow in a 
DasHER had been wrecked 19 Dec., 1830, | hill. The church of Sevenhampton, Glos., 
at Port Patrick. | was built by John Comber or Comb. His 
This leaves twenty-six, and there were also | Will is dated Sept. 15, 1496, and we gather 
four colliers. Z | from it that his domicile was in the city 
Joux A. Ruprrr-Jonzs, | of Worcester It has been surmised that 

he was one of the wealthy wool-mer- 
| chants who periodically visited the Cots- 
woids for the purpose of business. In 
RAINSFORD ASSOCIATIONS WITH the church of Sevenhampton there is 
SHAKESPEARE, SOUTHAMPTON 2 handsome brass to his memory. Th 
costume of the figure indicates that he 

AND HALL | belonged to the well-to-do merchant or 

(See ante, pp. 291, 311). yeoman class. In 1568 the manor passed 
RPWARD Rainsford’s son (Edward junior) | to Stephen Hales. About this date Paul 
was bailiff of Warwick, and married | Rainsford (who married Frances Wil- 
Mary Prescot, a daughter of James Prescot, loughby) Receiver of the Lancashire Duchy 
who is referred to in the will of Sir Thomas | lands of Queen Elizabeth, held land in 
Lucy III of Charlcote, 20 Sept., 1639, in Brockhampton in the parish of Sevenhamp- 
which he nominates ‘‘ my most deare wife, | ton. Edward Combe, son of John Combe of 
the Lady Alice Lucy, my worthy kinsman | Old Stratford, by Joyce, daughter of Nir 
and friend Mr. John Hales of the Priory | Fdward Blount, co. Wore. (whose second 
Coventry, and my approved and loving | wife was Rosa, daughter of William Clop- 
friend Mr. James Prescot, executors, and ton) married. Anne, daughter of Stephen 
I give unto every of them for their care | Hales of Newland, brother of Bartholomew 
£40.”’ | of Snitterfield the home of Richard Shakes- 
These Warwick Rainsfords were Puritans, | peare, the poet’s grandfather. This mar- 
and it is recorded that the’Sir Thomas Lucy | riage would probably account for the Manor 
referred to had also leanings towards the | of Sevenhampton passing to the Hales. Sir 
Puritans. This seems to be confirmed by the | Charles Hales married a daughter of Sir 
appointment of James Prescot as one of his | Thomas Lucy of Charlcote, and Maria Lucy 
overseers. His funeral sermon was preached | married Christopher Hales. Edward Combe’s 
in 1640 by Robert Harris D.D., pastor of | son Thomas, of Old Stratford, married 
the church of Hanwell, Oxon., who was | Maria, daughter of one of the Savages of 
later President of Trinity College, Oxford. | Elmley Castle, Worcester, descended from 
Robert Harris’s uncle, Thomas Harris, and Christopher Savage, brother of Sir John 





(To be concluded.) 
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Savage, K.G., by Anne, daughter and co- 
heir of Sir John Stanley of Elsford, co. 
Warwick. 


| 
' 
| 


| 


Walter Savage of Broadway, son | 


of Francis Savage of Elmley Castle by Anne, | 
daughter of William Sheldon of Beoley, | 


married Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 
John Hall of Idlecote, co. Warwick. It was 


Anne, the wife of Francis Savage of Elmley | 


Castle who was executor of Edmund Rains- 
ford’s will in 1558. Im the seventeenth cen- 
tury the 
Combes intermarried. 
16 Charles I 
Charles Combe of Old Stratford. 
rames of the family occur in Dr. 
Hall’s ‘‘ cases.”’ 
Parker vol. ii. is recorded a lease granted 
by William Abbot and the 
Gloucester dated 24 July, 1537 of the site 
of the Manor (Clifford Chambers) to Wil- 


Several 


Winchcombe Rainsfords and | 
Among the recusants | 
are entered William and | 


John 
In the Register of Abbot | 


Convent of | 


liam Rainsford and Johanne, his wife, and | 


to Charles, Gaudiosa and Eleanora, their 


son and daughters, and to John and Walter | 


Aldersfull of Knightwick, co. Worc., and to 
William Rainsford their cousin, son of John 
Rainsford of Michel Tewe, co. Oxon., from 
the feast of St. Michael, 1534, for the term 
of eighty years, if either of them should so 
Icng live, at the rent of £17 per annum. The 
reversionary interest still rested in the Abbot 
and Convent and on 
in the 
under the Common Seal they demise to John 


{ 


March 3, 1537/8. | 
same reginal year by Indenture | 


a Combe of Stratford on Avon, gent., the | 


reversion of the same manor with 
tances. 

William Yonge of 
Sheriff of that county, 1578, married for his 
second wife Mary daughter 
Bonner of Campden, co. Glos. 


appur- 


Mary Yonge 


had issue, one daughter, Bridget, who mar- | : : 
ried George Willys, the first Governor of | be of our house, called St Hen. Rainsford is 
After William Yonge’s death | also dead thereof and at least a dozen more of 


Connecticut. 
Mary Yonge married Thomas Combes of 
Stratford-on-Avon, and their son Thomas 
was the friend to whom Shakespeare left his 
sword. Thomas Combes of Old Stratford 
stood godfather to Sir Henry Rainsford’s 
son and heir (of the same names) and when 
he made his will, 1608, Dec. 22, he sum- 
moned from Clifford Chambers both Sir 
Henry and that Knight’s guardian and step 
father ‘‘ William Barnes Esquire”’ to act 
as witnesses and to accept office as overseers. 
His son, William Combes, made his will 
Jan. 28, 1612/13. He left to ‘“‘ Mr. Wil- 
liam Shakespeare £5.” Sir Henry Rains- 
ford, Clifford Chambers, was an overseer of 
the will receiving £5 for his services, while 


Caynton, co. Salop, | 


of Anthony | 








Lady Rainsford was allotted 40s. wherewith 
to buy a memorial ring. 

The Rainsfords contemporary with Shakes- 
peare. living in Stratford probably derive 
from the Warwick Rainsfords. 

From the Stratford registers I extract the 
following : 

1600. February 23. Alice, daughter of Wil- 
liam Rainsford, bapt. 

1604. April 2—3. Anna, daughter of William 
Rainsford, de peste. 

1604. April 20. William Rainsford, de peste. 


Sir Henry Rainsford who married Anne 
Goodere left issue a son and heir named 
Henry. He was born in 1599. His elder 
brother, William, died v. p. There was a 
third brother called Francis of whom 
presently. This second Sir Henry by letters 
patent dated 20 Nov., 1623 received special 
livery of seisin in the manor of Clifford and 
in all the lands which were heretofore en- 
joyed by Sir Henry Rainsford, his father, 
Hercules, his grandfather, or Charles Rains- 
ford his great-grandfather, or any other per- 
son in trust for them. (Rot. Pat. 21 James 
I). 

He married circa 1619 Eleanora, one of 
the two daughters and co-heirs of Robert 
Boswell of Eastwick, in the parish of Combe, 
co. Southants, by which marriage he ac- 
quired Eastwick. She died and was buried 
at Combe 18 Aug., 1637. He was knighted 
at Tutbury 17 Aug., 1624, and was burgess 
in Parliament for Andover. He died 10 
April, 1641, and was buried at Clifford. 

Sir Bevill Granville writes to his wife: 

There is but little appearance of the plague. 
but the smallpox is very comon and more 
mortall than usuall. Fewe or none _ escape. 
Since Mr, Wise his death, another good mem- 


the house since our first meeting are dead of 
several diseases. 
Yrs constantly 
Bevitt GRENVELE. 


Lon. Ap.—14—1641. 

William de Grenville, or Greenfield, ob- 
tained the rectory of Stratford-on-Avon 
which he held until he became Archbishop. 

Carlyle says that this Sir Henry Rains- 
ford was a Puritan, but he has probably 
been confused with Miles Rainsford, who was 
M.P. for Callington, Cornwall, in 1601. 
The Clifford Rainsfords were staunch 
Royalists, but like their kinsman Sir Richard 
Rainsford the Lord Chief Justice, who was 
also a member of the House in the Conven- 
tion Parliament, deemed it expedient to 
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keep in with the powers that be, though in 
their hearts they despised the Puritans. 

Francis Read writes to his cousin Robert 
Read, in a letter dated Oct. 14, 1640. “I 
crave pardon for my last week’s omission 
and am hopeful that I shall obtain it, when 
you know I was in Gloucestershire at the 
— of my dear neighbour Lady Rains- 
ford.”’ 
1640. ‘‘The town of Andover has most 
unexpectedly bestowed a place on Sir Henry 
Rainsford, without any thought or suit of 
his or ought I know of his friends. 1 am 
very glad of it, both as it comes as a healing 
plaster to divert his grief [at the loss of 
his wife] and by this means I have one 
friend more of the House.’ Vide State 
Papers Vol. cceclxx. This Francis Read 
- was lord of the manor of Facombe, South- 
ants. The church contains some handsome 
monuments to the Lucys of Charlcote. Fran- 
cis, the 3rd son was baptized 14 Sept., 1601, 
at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Middlesex, 
and is described as of Clifford. A year after- 
wards, on Sept. 14, 1602, he was again bap- 
tized at Clifford. He was knighted at 
Theobald’s in 1632. 

On Ang. 23, 1629, Sir Francis Nethersole 
recommends to his friend the enclosed appli- 
cation ‘‘The ships which are to take over 
the writers and other companions are also 
to convey Captain Rainsford; Sir Francis’s 
wife’s cousin German.’’ On May 8, 1627, we 
have a certificate unsigned “‘ That F. R. 
Captain Rainsford was called from the low 
countries to serve in the expedition to Cadiz 
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The same to the same, Oct. 26, | 


May 7, 1927, 


and Keepers from the tempestuous days of 
John Lackland to the spacious times of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

This Sir Henry was a keen sportsman. 
On 5 Dec., 1616, the year Shakespeare died, 
he received letters patent authorising him 
to empark and make a free warren of all 
or any part of his lands in Clifford alias 
Clifford Chambers, and in Aleston alias 
Alveston, co. Warwick; and the Sheriff was 
directed to levy £10 upon any person who 
should hunt, &c., within the said Manor, 
over and above the penalty of £10 reserved 
by Act of Parliament for hunting in parks, 
etc., to be paid to the said Sir Henry Rains- 
ford his heirs and assigns for ever. (Rot. 
Pat. 14 James Part ii.). 

_ The site of the park is well known, and 
is called ‘“‘The Park” to this day, but it 
has long been disparked. 

The travellers would break their journey 
at Tew Park, where the Rainsford cousins 
had been settled since the middle of the 
fifteenth century. They would hear of hunt- 
ing and poaching adventures from Hercules 
Rainsford, then Lord of Tew, who was second 
cousin of Sir Henry Rainsford’s father, 
Hercules of Clifford Chambers. He might 
tell them how he, with Mr. Crumwell Lee 


| and Mr. Couper as Justices cf the Peace for 


Oxfordshire, had received instructions from 


| the Privy Council, of which Ambrose, Earl 


of Warwick, and Robert, Earl] of Leicester, 


| were members, at the instance of Sir Henry 


and has since been retained in the condition | 


of a captain here. He is therefore entitled 
to such allowances in the low countries as 
were intended by the Privy Seal, granted 


for the satisfaction of all affairs called from | 


them.’’? (State Papers Domestic Series). 

Sir Francis Nethersole (1587—1659) came 
of a Kentish family, was a member of Par. 
liament, a Fellow of Trinity, Cambridge, 
and Public Orator of the University.. He 
married Frances, daughter of Sir Henry 
Goodere. 

We must now indulge for a moment in 
the vision that may see truth. Sir Henry 
Rainsford and his wife Anne Goodere made 
constant journeys between Clifford and 
London. What is more likely than that 
their friend and neighbour William Shakes- 
peare and Shakespeare’s friend Drayton 


would accompany them in these expeditions | 


and Sir Henry would relate to them many 


a story of the chase, for.the Rainsfords des- | 


cended from a long line of Royal Foresters 





Lee, master of the game at Woodstock, in 
reference to the great mortality among the 
deer at the Royal Park at Woodstock, and 
how they were ordered to provide food for 
them, it being an exceptionally hard win- 
ter. ‘They were to obtain supplies from the 
tenants of Woodstock at reasonable prices, 
ete., etc. In Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘ May- 
Lady’ deer stealing is described as ‘“‘a 
pretty service.”’ The students of Oxford 
had always been notorious poachers. Tew 
Park, only about two hours from Oxford 
(18 miles) which would probably be accom- 
plished by horse conveyance, had long been 
the centre of all that was best in Chivalry, 
Art, Literature and the Drama, and ‘“ this 
oasis’’ of literary aristocracy reached its 
climax of brilliance in the days of the illus- 
trious Lucius Carey, second Vicount Falk- 
land. 

On leaving Tew Park, the travellers would 
proceed through Chadlington and Wilcote 
(where the ancestors of the Rainsfords and 
the de Saucys had been Royal. Foresters 
from the beginning of the twelfth century) 
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passing the Royal Park of Woodstock and 
Cornbury. 


Danby, son of Sir John Danvers, by Eliza- 
beth Neville, sometime a page to Sir Philip 
Sidney, and a special friend of Southamp- 
ton (Shakespeare’s patron). On arriving at 
‘Oxford they would meet with Robert Rains- 
ford of Wadham, who migrated thence 
to Baliol, where he received his Degree 
ot Doctor of Divinity. In later years Robert 
Rainsford was Rector of Henley-on-Thames, 
and he died in 1649. He had a brother, Sir 
Garrett Rainsford, who was admitted to 
Gray’s Inn, Feb. 22, 1620, described as the 
son of Miles Rainsford. 

Upon their arrival in London the party 
would meet with many members of the 
Rainsford family. Henry Rainsford was a 
scholar at Westminster School about the 
time that Jonson was there under that 
prince of scholars William Camden. Later 
he became a Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and took the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. He was sometime rector of Stan- 
more Magna, Middlesex. Born in 1582, he 
married Mary Montford, one of the daugh- 
ters of John Montford, D.D., and residuary 
of St. Paul’s, London. Henry Rainsford 
impales his wife’s arms, Gules, a lion ram- 
pant double-queued argent—-the arms borne 
by Simon de Montfort. Our travellers would 
also meet with Paul Rainsford (late of 
Netherton, co. Worcester) who married 
Frances Willoughby and was living in the 
Parish of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and 
was buried in St. Margaret’s Church 1589; 
also with John Wrenford or Rainsford of 
Longdon, co. Wore. From the Middle Tem- 
ple Records we extract the following: 

“1604-5. Admission of John Wrenford 
{Rainsford} of New Inn, gent. son and heir 


‘of John Wrentord of Longdon Wore. gent. 
‘specially fined 50/-.’’ 


There is also the following further refer- 
ence to John Wrenford : 
“1606-7. Admission of Mr. 


At the latter place lived and | 
died Sir Henry Danvers, K.G., Earl of | 


kd George | 
Gifford late of Clements Inn gent. 3rd son | 
of Walter Gifford of Highon Staf: Esquire. 


It has been stated by some recent writers 
that Stratford and its neighbourhood could 
not furnish the environment suitable for the 
development of Shakespeare, and so he has 
been translated by them, in imagination, 
from the banks of the Avon to the Ancor 
at Polesworth, some forty miles distant; for 
here, it is claimed, was to be found a fitting 
setting for his early boyhood days as a page 
in the home of Sir Henry Goodere. Poles- 
worth possessed an ancient and a ruined 
priory, a hunting squire and deer which 
roamed in vast stietches of forest land. But 
I have attempted to show that there was 
rich soil in Stratford, and especially in the 
immediate neighbourhood, in which the 
seeds of genius might germinate. The atmos- 
phere was charged with all the elements 
conducive to the production of literature— 
of poetry and diama. 

ALFRED RANSFORD. 

East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


(To be continued.) 








HE INGLENOOK AND OLD TIME 
FURNITURE.—There is something 
about the very name “‘ Inglenook’’ which 
suggests warmth, comfort and ease after a 
long day in the open. One cannot see thos? 
old time recesses without conjuring up pic- 
tures of the past—pictures in which men 
in knee breeches and bright coloured coats, 
smoking their long churchwarden pipes, 
and having a glass of steaming punch by 
their side, play an essential part. There 
are few country houses to which the 
moderniser has spared the big open fire- 
places and the seats in the draught-for- 
bidding spaces specially prepared for them. 
One day last week I paid a visit to the 
Manor House at Carthorpe, in the Bedale 
country, and was shown what appeared to 
be an annexe but what is really a portion 
of an earlier house. This was for years used 
for agricultural purposes, but is now trans- 
formed into a really delightful lounge. The 
transformation revealed the old oak herring- 


Specially fined £3 6 8 bound with Messrs. | bone beams, the big open fire-place and 


Ric. Blunden Junior and John Wrenford.”’ 
_Other London friends would be Lucy, 
Countess of Bedford, to whom Drayton was 
introduced by Sir Henry Goodere, and the 
two powerful Warwickshire Earls, Leicester 
and Warwick, who were at this time in con- 
stant attendance at the Court and Privy 
Council and to whom the travellers would 
readily gain admittance. 








the brew-house behind. Jn keeping with the 
age and character of. the place has the res- 
toration been carried out, and now Mr. 
Edward Boston has a most delightful, rest- 
ful, spacious and artistic addition to the 
old home which his family has so _ long 
eccupied. Even the wireless which has been 
installed in what may be termed “the dis- 
covery room ”’ has been carefully camouflaged 
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so as not to appear an anachronistic eyesore. | 

Inglenooks were more common in the big | 
stone-floored entrance-halls and kitchens of | 
early English houses than in other rooms. 
The inns, of course, had them—some few in | 
the north country which have been spared | 
renovation, still have them. Furniture even | 
in the houses of the great was not plentiful 
so late as Tudor times, so that the fixed 
(they are stone at Carthorpe’s Manor House, 
but were often of oak) seats in semi-circular 
shape on each side of the fire-place, were | 
part of the economy of the age. In the four- 
teenth century (we are told by Mr. W. H. 
Helm in ‘ Homes of the Past.’) 


Furniture was still so scarce, except for the 
few richest people, that even those who could 
afford more than one house were too poor to | 
provide furniture for more than one of them | 
at a time, and when the family moved from 
its town mansion to its country seat or from | 


the country to the town, it was immediately | 
preceded by carts laden with seats, be:lsteads, | 
bedding, kitchen utensils, chests of linen and, | 
of course, chests of clothing also. 
| 
| 


The fifth Earl of Northumberland wrote 
specific instructions to be followed at every 


removal ‘‘of my lord when my lord | 
shall break up his house from _ place | 
to place, for the marshals and_ ushers 
of his hall to assign his carriages 


how shall they be occupied.’’ There were 
three carriages ‘‘ for the wardrobe stuff,’’ 
three carts “‘ for the dining, great, and my 
lady’s chamber,’? one for the vestry and 
altar hangings, another for the children’s 
clothes and those of their servants and many | 
others—the whole cavalcade consisting of | 
seventeen carriages and many saddle-horses. 


J. FatRrAx-BLAKEBOROUGH. 
Norton-on-Tees. 


BRICK-LAYING.—In the | 


Grove House, 


i ECORD IN 

Times of Apr. 12 is a brick-laying record | 
so far surpassing the previous record that it 
seems deserving of a place in ‘N & Q.’ 
‘‘ William Mignes’’ we are told, “ of 
Wickersley, near Rotherham, a foreman 
bricklayer, employed by a firm of contractors 
building a Sheffield cinema, last evening 
established a world ‘ record’ by laying 
1,121 bricks in an hour. The previous record 
was 879 laid by John Wood of Scarborough. 
The bricks used by Mignes were old, and 
were 1lb. heavier and jin. thicker than the 
ordinary new brick. He kept six labourers 
working at top speed.” 

H. F. 
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| been 
| Maurice since 1128, first become possessed 
_ of 


| (whose 
| subsequently James I gave the chapter house 
| to Sir Francis Aungier (a great-nephew of 


| residence for himself 





Readers’ Queries. 








Ms: JOURNAL OF COUNT D’ORSAY.— 
* In a letter from Lord Byron to Lord 


| Blessington, dated April 5, 1823, the former 


speaks of a MS. Journal written by Count 


| D’Orsay, which he calls ‘‘ a very extraor- 


dinary production, and of a most melan- 
choly truth in all that regards high life in 
England.”? Can any correspondents tell me 
if this MS. Journal is known to exist, and 
it so in whose possession it is? 

E. BerEsSrFORD CHANCELLOR. 


ORNCHURCH: ST. BERNARD OF 
MENTHON.—A “short notice ’’ in the 
English Historical Review of April at p. 
318 mentions ‘‘ the peculiar jurisdiction of 
Hornchurch which passed from the Austin 


/ Canons of St. Bernard in the Alps to the 


founder of New College.’? When did the 
Canons Regular of St. Bernard, who have 
in possession of the Abbey of St. 


this ‘‘ peculiar ’’ ? St. Bernard was 
Archdeacon of Aosta, and died most probably 
in 1081. The mother-house of the order is 


| now at Martigny. 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


HITEFRIARS, LONDON.—lIs there any 

work dealing with the post reformation 
history and owners of this monastery? I 
have the MS. statement (but without any 
reference to original authority) that Henry 
VIII gave the building—or at any rate the 
chapter house—to his physician, Dr. Butts 
three sons d.s.p.m.) and _ that 


Sir Wm. Butts) who turned it into a 
and his descendants, 
where they resided for a time ‘‘in great 
splendour.’”? This information appears to 
be an extract from a letter or memoir. 

Cc. J. B. A. 


(‘HE DEVIL ON TWO STICKS.’—This 

rather unsavoury work by William 
Coombe was first published in 1819, in six 
volumes. It consists of (under thinly veiled 
disguises) anecdotes of prominent members 
of society of the Regency. I believe that 
among others the well known Col. George 
Hanger, Lord Coleraine, is pilloried therein. 
I spent an afternoon in the British Museum 
library turning over the six volumes in 
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hopes of finding this, but the chapters have 
no synopsis and there is no index. 
Can any reader oblige me with ‘‘ chapter 
and verse’’ for what I am seeking. 
Gd. B. A. 


‘LERICAL RECORDS  1820—1840.—At 
' the British Museum the earliest Clergy 
List is for 1841. Can any readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ tell me of some record where I 
might find what living or curacy was held 
by a clergyman between 1820 and 1840? 

W. CoukTHorn Forman. 


OHN PIDCOCK.—In an apprenticeship 
Indenture of Oldswinford, dated 1815, 
John Henry Pidcock is mentioned, and in 
the will of Richard Mountford of the Lye 
certain premises are described as being rented 
of John Pidcock. This will was proved 20 
Aug., 1777. John Pidcock appears to have 
been interested in the glass trade of Stour- 
bridge, and to have married a daughter of 
one of the Henzey family. 
I shall be grateful for any information 
concerning this Pidcock family. 
R. M. C. 
‘OMMERCTAL DOCK COMPANY.—Can 
any reader put me on the line of the 
history of The Commercial Dock Company 
and its Management, especially about 1810? 


W. H. 


MACLISE’S ‘ROBIN HOOD.’—Dr. John 
Brown, author of ‘Rab and His 
Friends,’ says in a letter to John Taylor 
Brown under date March 6, 1841 ‘ Letters,’ 
p 98):— 

Maclise has a great picture [in the Exhibition 
of that year] of Robin Hood which is much 
admired, but to me it is very disagreeable—-so 
rakish and feverish, hard in its colouring and 
destitute of all reality except that of a Melo- 
drama in a minor London Theatre, well got up. 

Is it known where this picture is now 
housed, and where a review thereof can be 
seen ? 

J. B. McGovern. 

Redgarth. Crothorn Road, Didsbury. 


AVIES OF WOOLHAMPTON 


1 
| 


| 


((OMMODORE THOMAS DADE BEATY. 
—Does any reader know of a portrait 
existing of ‘commodore Thomas Dade Beaty 


| (1769-1848) Bombay Marine (afterwards 


| been lost sight of. 


(1780 | 


—1835).—Can any reader give me any 


information concerning the family of John 
Davies of Woolhampton, Berks, afterwards 
of Doward House, Whitchurch, co. Here- 
ford, husband of Elizabeth Davies (0b. 1852) 
who founded the ‘‘ Davies Charity ” in that 
place by her will. He is buried in the Dew 
Vault at Whitchurch. 
A. $. BD. 


known as the Indian Navy) East India Co.’s 
Service? An oil painting is known to have 
heen in existence a few years back, but has 
A private plate was 
made during his lifetime; it is also believed 
that an engraving was made of him with 
a group of officers of the E.I.C. Any infor- 
mation concerning this officer’s ancestry 
would also be gratefully received. 
As So DB, 


RESTON OF LONDONDERRY. — A 
James Preston is said to have had his 
will proved at Londonderry in 1770. This 
will was doubtless destroyed in the fire at 
the Four Courts, Dublin. Is it possible 
that any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ has an extract 
of this will or any information about the 
family of James? His son Thomas P. of 
Londonderry wrete, in 1770 and 1773, io 
a Col. William Preston of Virginia and 
ieferred to their relationship. This William 
was son of a John Preston, whose ancestry 
is in question. 
REGINALD M. GLFNcross. 
176 Worple Road, S.W.20. 


ALEXANDER JAMES DALLAS.—I am 

very much interested in the life and 
genealogy of. Alexander James Dailas, born 
in Jamaica, British West Indies, 1759, 
educated in Edinburgh and London, and 
Secretary of the United States Treasury 
from October, 1814, to October, 1816. Would 
anyone having information concerning Mr. 
Dallas please communicate with me at the 
address below. 

J. Harotp Envis. 
Furnald Hall, Columbia University, 
New York City, U.S.A. 


UMBERLAND ANCESTORS OF DRY- 

DEN.—According to Baker’s ‘ Northamp- 
tonshire’ the ancestors of John Dryden, the 
poet, came to Northamptonshire from Cum- 
berland. 

William Dryden is described as “‘ of 
Walton, co. Cumberland,’? and his son 
David, ‘‘ of Staffe Hill.’”’ I cannot identify 
this last place, unless synonymous with 
‘“Staffield or Staffal, a township in the 
parish of Kirkoswald.’’ 

If so, what parishes would be included in 
this township in the sixteenth century ? 

We. Bee. 
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YSTERS AND ‘R’ IN THE MONTH.— 
At what date did the popular belief arise 
that oysters should not be eaten unless there 
is an ‘‘R” in the month? 
‘ Dyet’s Dry Dinners’ 
acquainted with the saying, for he writes: 
‘‘Tt is unreasonable and unwholesome in 
all months that have not an R in their 
names to eat an oyster.’’ Has this super- 
stition any connection with the close season 
for oysters ? H. D. Hrrp. 


(JONSTABLE FAMILY OF 
In All Saints’ 
Suffolk, are stones to Emma, daughter of 


The author of | 
(1599) was evidently | 
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SUFFOLK.— | 


Churchyard, Sudbury, | the engraving is substantially accurate in 


Golding and Ann Constable, d. 1837 ef. 13, | 


and Sarah, daughter 
Constable, died 1843, wt. 31. 
were these to John Constable, R.A., 


of Peter and Mary | 
What relations | 
who was | 


son of Golding Constable, and born in 1776? | 


G. S. G. 


RAZELTON.—Members of the Brazelton 
' (Brazleton Braselton Brasilton) family 
in America are very desirous to find the 
Brazeltons of Wales (England or Ireland). 
‘‘John Brazleton, yeoman,’ (his will 
states), 
to 1733—a carpenter, or ship-builder, and 
probably a Quaker. He seems to have been 
the only one of the name to come to America. 
T should be very glad to get any informa- 


I SHOULD like to correct an impression 





May 7, 


1927. 


Replies. 


CHARLES I AND THE BANQUETING 
HOUSE, WHITEHALL 


(clii. 117, 173, 210, 247, 282, 299, 320.) 
conveyed in my_ recent note on 
this subject, to the effect that the 1667 
engraving, to which I then called attention, 
was inaccurate in respect of the number of 
persons on the scaffold. This is not so: 


this, as in almost every important respect, 
and shows a group of peisons (a dozen or 
so) on the scaffold. Failing the discovery 
of an earlier version of this engraving it 
would be helpful if Mr. Muppr™an were to 
reproduce that 1667 copy in his projected 
book. I would also add that the greatest 
living authority on this period—lI refer, of 
ccurse, to Sir Charles Firth—clearly states 
(in his definitive biography of Cromwell, ch. 
xi.) that it was from the middle window 


| that the King stepped out upon the scaffold. 


probably left Wales (?) about 1727 | 


Those who have followed in Sir Charles 
Firth’s footsteps have every reason for 
knowing that any statement he makes is 


| generally based on the best sifting of con- 


tion concerning this family and will gladly | 


answer all correspondence. 
(Mrs.) M. L. 
Bondurant, Iowa, U.S.A. 


OHN (BRAC ‘KENBURY OF SELLABY, 
“ DURHAM.—Can anyone with more 
knowledge of the Brackenbury pedigree than 
I possess tell me who were the parents of 
John Brackenbury of Sellaby, who lived 
temp. Charles I and the Commonwealth. In 
1€645—6 he was fined for delinquency. I want 
the name of his mother. 

C. Roy Huvupteston. 
HORTER HEELDE.’”’—In  Favine’s 
‘Theater of Honour and Knighthood ’ 
London 1623 p. 424, are the words ‘‘ being 
jealous of his wife, accused her, to be 
shorter heelde than she should be.’’ 
What is the origin of the term ‘‘ shorter 


heelde ”’? R. L. M. K. 


gy AND REFERENCE WANTED.— 

The law of England with whatever faults 
is a persistent and in the main successful 
effort to reach and to express Common Sense.” 
Can any reader oblige with name of author 
and give reference, please? 


INGLE. 


J. S. Maywoop. 





| tions 


temporary authority. 
JOHN BERESFORD. 
I recollect some thirty years ago hearing 
it stated as a fact that in some alterations 
that were made at that time it was necessary 
to take out the framework of the middle 
wihdow in the Banqueting House. When 
the entire frame was removed some sawdust 
was found in the interstices above the stone- 
work, and it was surmised that this sawdust 
was left. there by the workmen who made 
the high scaffolding for the execution. This 
is a fact that ought to be capable of verifica- 
tion, although T am sorry to say I cannot 
at the moment find the note I made at the 
time. 
Wiii1am BULt. 
EXTUAL NOTES ON SHAKESFEARE: 
‘THE WINTER’S TALE’ (chi. 292). 
As regards the words in IT. i. 142 “‘I would 
land-damn him,” what Hanmer says of the 
meaning is right. It refers, he ‘observes, 


to ‘‘ the taking away a man’s life.” But 
he is ultogether wrong in connecting ‘‘ land- 


damn ” with lant, A-S. hland, urine. 

Halliwell-Phillipps, in his ‘ Dictionary 
Archaic and Provincial Words,’ men- 

“Jand-damn” as ‘a Shakespearian 


of 
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puzzle,’ and says that “‘ perhaps the nil 
lowing passage will explain the mystery— 
landan, lantan, rantan are used by some 
Gloucestershire people in the sense of 
scouring or correcting to some purpose, and | 
also of rattling or rating severely ’’—a pas- | 
sage which he takes from Milles’ MS. Glos- | 
sary, p. 164. | 

In Mr. W. J. Craig’s Oxford Edition of | 
Shakespeare ‘‘land-damn” is explained | 
as meaning ‘‘ to make a hell on earth for.”’ | 

In the West Riding of Yorkshire, and also | 
in Derbyshire, to rantan or randan a man | 
ig to burn him in effigy, usually in the form | 
of a straw image, in the belief that the | 
burning will cause pain or death to him. 
I have given an account of the ceremony, 
in a passage too long to quote, at p. 70 of 
my ‘Household Tales and Traditional Re- 
mains,’ 1895. It was a common magical 
device. 

The letter | has a great affinity with 
r, the positions of the vocal organs for form- 
ing these two letters being nearly the same. 
Hence it is not surprising that we should 
have both lantan and rantan in Glouces- 
shire. 

I think this is the only possible explana- 
tion of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ land-damn.’’ 

8S. O. Anpy. 

IDING WEDDINGS (clii. 296).—‘‘ Rid- 
ing weddings so far as Northumberland 
and Cumberland go, were more or less com- 
pulsory in the days of bad roads and when 
guests had to travel long distances. There 
was, however, something more connoted by 
the term than the mere attendance of the | 
bridal party and their friends on horseback. | 

It was common, immediately after the cere- 
mony, for a dash to be made to the horses 
tethered, sometimes (as one sees them in 
Ireland to-day) outside the church Forth- 
with commenced a wild cross-country ride | 
to the house at which the wedding breakfast | 
was to be given, the winner being presented | 
with a pair of spurs. In Fordyce’s ‘ Local | 
Records’ we find the following regarding | 
an old Northumbrian family, whose H. | 
Crisp of to-day is an accomplished steeple- 
chase rider :— 

June 12th, 1840. Married at Alnham Church 
by the Rev. G. Wood, William, second son of 
Mr. Michael Thompson, long shepherd and 
topsman to Adam Atkinson, Esy., of Lorbottle 
House to Ann, third daughter of William 
Taylor, head shepherd to the late Mr. Crisp 
of Prendwick and then holding the same 
situation under his nephew, Mr. H. Crisp. 
Mr, Crisp regaled the bridal party, consisting 
of upwards of twenty couples, to breakfast 








| their place. 





and, after the ceremony, a keenly contested 
race for the “spurs” took place from the 


| church to the bridegroum’s house, which was 


won in grand style by a lady, although matched 
against some of the most celebrated sportsmen 
of the county. 
J. FartRrax-BLaAkEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 

[STERMITTENT APPEARANCE OF 

PLANTS (clii. 172, 214).—It is gener- 
ally believed in the northern part of the 
United States that Fireweed, a herbaceous 
plant, is apt to appear on land that has 
been burnt over, and where a forest of long- 
needled pines is cut in the Southern States, 
scrub oaks nearly always spring up to take 
I have been told that there 
is an ancient house near Bath, England, 
where the garden had been transformed into 
a paved courtyard. Over a hundred years 


| later, when the flagstones were lifted, in 
| order to re-establish a garden there, masses 


of pansies sprang up all over the ground. 
A very interesting discussion of this whole 
question appears in ‘ Seeds: their Tricks and 
Traits’ by William Crocker, Director of the 


| Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 


search, a lecture given at the New York 
Botanical Garden in 1925, printed in the 
Journal of the New York Botanical Garden 
xxvi: pp. 178—187, 1925, and reprinted by the 
New York Horticultural Society, 598 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, from whom a 
copy can probably be obtained. It is too 
long to quote more than a few sentences. 
After referring to Nelumbo plants that had 
lain dormant at least 120 years it states: 


these seeds have not yet lain in the moist 
earth long enough to absorb water! If the 
coats are filed (or eaten away sufficiently with 
concentrated sulfuric acid and then washed) 
they swell. Every one of these seeds treated 
in this way to date has germinated. 


There is much evidence that a crop of 
“hard ” seeds shed into the soil will lie there 
or years with now and then a few swelling. 


Seeds of the water plantain lie dormant in 
water for years because the seed contents do 
not swell with enough force to break the 
rather delicate but strong coats... until some 
change, slow or sudden, internal or external, 
brings about the necessary breaking of the 
coats. 


Many seeds are like the rose in having 
dormant embryos and in requiring a low 
temperature period in a germinator for after- 
ripening . . . The nature of the soil is some- 
times very important. Cotoneaster seeds 
after-ripen readily in acid peat at 710 F., but 
not in sand at the same temperature. 


The farmers of the South Downs of England 
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find that when they plough meadows that have | 


been growing for twenty, thirty or forty 
years, black mustard comes up in profusion, 
although this weed was not present in the 
meadows. 


Numerous other observations of an entirely 
new type of vegetation, appearing upon soil 
freshly turned up by the digging of wells, 
ditches, the removal of buildings, and_ the 
plowing of old meadows and pastures have 


been cited as proving that seeds may lie in | 


the soil quiescent and viable for 25, or even 50 


years, and germinate when the soil is loosened | 


up and the seeds given proper air, water, 
and perhaps light conditions for germination. 
Lypia S. M. Rosrnson. 


RECTORS OF HAWARDEN (clii. 297).— 
Christopher Pasley. 
Mary-on-the-Hill, Chester’ pp. 67 and 129, 
gives the inscription, once in the church, 
to the memory of this distinguished divine, 
D.D., first, chaplain to the Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal, then to the house of Derby ; 
tutor to the Earl of Derby; late rector of 
Hawarden, etc. He died on Sept. 17, 1658, 
aged 63, and was buried at St. Mary’s, in 
St. Katherine’s aisle, as ‘‘ Dockter Parsley.”’ 
The monument gives his arms and crest. 
Presumably the earl of Derby was Charles 
the 17th earl, born 1628, died 1672. Dr. 
‘* Pashlow,’’ who carried the heraldic banner 
with the deceased’s arms at the funeral of 
John Williams, archbishop of York, in 1650 
(‘Cheshire and Lancs. Funeral Certifs.’ 
Record Soc. p. xi.) may be the same person. 
Christopher Pasley A.M. was appointed 
rector of St. Mary (Staining), Aldersgate, 
London on Oct. 2, 1625 and resigned in 1628, 
his successor being appointed on Jan. 14, 
1627/8 (Hennessey, Novum Repertorium). 
Venn’s ‘Alumn. Cantab.’ shows Christopher 
Pasley a sizar at Trinity 1612, B.A., M.A. 


Staining, vicar of Buckden (Hunts) in 1627, 
probably rector of Scotton (Lincs.) 1627, 


vicar of Cottingham 1628, probably rector | 


of Hawarden 1638-41. He was father of 
Christopher (bapt. 24 Nov. 1640, at Hawar- 
den), of St. John’s, Cambridge, 1655, B.A. 
1658, educated at Ruthin School (Venn). 
Other children were Charles, bapt. Jan. 9, 
1644/5 at St. Michael’s, Chester, and Mary, 
bapt. Dec. 4, 1642 at Hawarden. The latter, 
or another daughter, married Wm. Coventry 
of Newhouse and their son John (bapt. Aug. 
25, 1658) was buried at St. Mary’s, Chester, 
on Nov. 1, 1658. (Earwaker loc. cit). 


The Venns mention a Christopher ‘‘ Pash- | 
ley ’’ of Corpus College, 1575, curate of St. | vi 


Earwaker, ‘ St. | 


Benet, Cambridge and vicar of Linsted, Kent 
and of Teynham, died 1612, but do not 
connect him with the rector of Hawarden, 
Mr. Bett Jonss has probably seen the refer- 
ences to rectors of Hawarden in ‘The 
Cheshire Sheaf,’ Series II. vol. i. pp. 5, 20, 
24, 55, 80. 
R. StTewart-Browny. 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE (clii. 208).— 
Among my autographs is one of Hartley 
Coleridge, probably unpublished; valueless 
as the verses are as poetry they may interest 
Mr. Grices for use in his proposed edition. 
The poem is written on two pages of 8vo. 
paper. The last two lines were quoted in 
Goodspeed’s Catalogue some weeks ago. 


Some folks would deem it a precocity 

Of literary curiosity— 

For such a little lad as thou 

Must needs have been, and still art now, 

‘lo ask—how Poets, and such like— 

Who handle pen, instead of pike— 

Perform their manual exercise. 

Whether they always dot their i's 

And stroke their t,’s, as I have got 

A hearty scowl for doing not— 

Whether which is no little praise 

You always know their U’s from A’s 

Of equal height, their ells, bee’s, dees 

Of equal depth their q’s, g’s, pee’s— 

And all their letters of one slope— 

(As thine will always be I hope) 

The down strokes thick, the up strokes fine— 

And all the words in even line— 

[ never blame a love of knowing, 

In curious youths that yet are growing, 

But warn thee, little master, while— 

Thy hand is free, and Juvenile 

Take pains in writing—or, I wis— 

Thouw’lt write as vile a serawl as this. 
Hartley Coleridge. 

pretty sure of my transcript— 





I feel 


| Falla the irregular punctuation, but of 
Sauk DAD SOME, aed Chak Lis wae 6 onde | our words seemingly re-written, can only be 
dary of Lincoln 1625—6, rector of St. Mary, | 


sure that ‘‘ Thy” in line 22 first read 
‘“‘'Your.”’ I’ll be glad to lend Mr. Grices 
the MS. if he wishes to see it. 
THomMas OLLIVE Masport. 
14, Fifth Ave., New York. . 


ICHARD WHITE, QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH’S CUPMAKER (cli. 209; clii. 
264).—Since I forwarded my letter accom- 
panying a cutting describing Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth’s cup, I have found another 
clipping, from the Illustrated London News, 
3 August, 1860, describing a puzzle or loving 
cup of the Queen as a milkmaid which I 


| row send, 


OLD ENGLISH DRINKING-VESSELS. 


Many specimens of early drinking-cups sur- 
ve to this day. In the eleventh volume of 
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“ Archeologia ” Dr. Milner has exhibited and 
described an ancient oaken cup, formerly 
belonging to Glastonbury Abbey, which he sup- 
poses to be of Saxon times, and to have been a 
wassail cup. 

In “ The Antiquarian Repertory,’ vol. i., p. 
217, there is a paper, with an engraving, 
descriptive of an oaken chimneypiece, in a very 
old house at Berlen, near Snodland, in Kent, 
on which is a carving of a wassail-bowl resting 
on the branches of an apple-tree. On one side 
of this curious chimneypiece, which is as old 
at least as the fourteenth century, is the word 
wasshell, and on the other drinckeille. 

Some of the more costly drinking vessels in | 
olden time had names inscribed upon them, and 
were bequeathed as tokens of affection to rela- | 
tives and friends. Edmund Earl of March, in | 
1380, left to his son a Hanap of gold, with | 
cover, called “‘ Benesonne ”—that is, grace-cup, 
or perhaps a cup bequeathed with the testator’s 
blessing. | 

In 1392, Richard, Earl of Arundel and Surrey, 
devised to his wife her own goblet, named | 
‘Bealchier,” and in 1449 we find Sir John | 
Neville leaves to the Abbey of Haut Emprise a | 
cup called “ ye Kataryne.” Besides the drink- 
ing utensils already mentioned there were large | 
standing-cups, as they were called, named | 
“galoniers” and “demi-galoniers,” which | 
were placed on the table or dressoir, for orna- 
ment partly, but also to hold wine, and with 
them “‘ drageoirs,’’ or “‘ dragenalls,” for spices, 
made in divers quaint and pleasing forms. 

Such were the chief vessels in use among the 
higher classes of society. Those adopted by 
the lower were even more diversified in form 
and more varied in appellation. Heywood, in 
his “ Philocothonista ” (London, 1635) says :— 
“Of drinking cups divers and sundry sorts we 
have; some of elme, some of box, some of 
maple, some of holly, &c. Mazers, broad-mouth | 
dishes, noggins, whiskins, piggins, crinzes, 
ale-bowles, wassell bowles, court-dishes, tan- 
kards, kannes, from a pottle to a pint, from a 
pint to a_ gill. Other bottles we have of 
leather, but they were most used among the 
shepheards and harvest-people of the countrey; | 
small jacks we have in many alehouses of the 
citie and suburbs, tip’t with silver, besides the | 
great black jacks and bombards at the Court, 
which, when the Frenchmen first saw, they 
reported, at their returne into their countrey, 
that the Englishmen used to drinke out of their 
bootes; we have, besides, cups made of horns 
of beasts, of cockernuts, of goords, of the eggs of 
estriches, others made of the shells of divers 
fishes brought from the Indies and _ other 
places, and shining like mother-of-pearle. Come 
to plate, every taverne can afford you flat 
bowles, French bowles, prounet cups, beare- 
bowles, beakers; and private householders in 
the citie, when they make a feast to entertaine 
their friends, can furnish their cupboards with 
flagons, tankards, beare-cups, and wine-bowles, 
some white, some percell guilt, some guilt all 
over, some with covers, others without, of | 
sundry shapes and qualities.” 
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The forms of drinking were as numerous as 
the vessels. In the dedication to ‘“ The Drunk- 
ard’s Cup,’ a sermon by the Rev. Robert 
Harris, President of Trinity College, Oxford, 
we meet with the following curious passage :— 
“There is, they say, an art of drinking now, 
and in the world it has become a great profes- 
sion. There are degrees and titles given under 
the names of Roaring Boys, Damned Crew, &c. 
There are lawes and ceremonies to be observed 
both by the firsts and seconds, &. There is a 
drinking by the foot, by the yard, &c.; a drink- 
ing by the douzens, by the scores, &c.; for the 
wager, for the victory, man against man, house 
against house, town against town, and how not. 
There are also terms of art, fetched from hell 
(for the better distiguishing of the practi- 
tioners); one is coloured, another is foxt, a 
third is gone to the dogs, a fourth is well to 
live, &c.”” Another old writer, Thomas Young, 
in “England’s Bane; or, the Description of 
Drunkennesse ”” (London, 1617), sketches the 
drinking customs of his time as follows :— 
“There are in London drinking schooles, so 
that drunkennesse is professed with us as a 
liberall arte and science.” ... “‘ I have seen,” 
he continues, “a company amongst the very 
woods and forrests [he speaks of the New 
Forest and Windsor Forest] drinking for a 
muggle. Sixe determined to trie their 
strengths who could drink most glasses for the 
muggle. The first drinks a glass of a pint, the 


| second two, the next three, and so every one 


multiplieth till the last taketh sixe. Then the 
first beginneth againe and taketh seven; and 


|in this manner they drinke thrice a peece 


round, every man taking a glasse more than his 
fellow, so that he that dranke least, which was 
the first, drank one and twentie pints, and the 
sixth man thirty-six.” The simple game of 
“muggle ” drinking was improved upon by the 
Scotch, whose more ingenious mode of getting 


| drunk was called “Hy jinks,” and according 
| to Allan Ramsay was thus performed :— The 


quaffe or cup is filled to the brim; then one of 
the company takes a pair of dice, and, after 
erying ‘ Hy-jinks!’ he throws them out; the 
number he casts up points out the person 
must drink; he who threw beginning at him- 
self (number one), and so round till the num- 
ber of persons agree with that of the dice (which 
may fall upon himself if the number be within 
twelve); then he sets the dice to him, or bids 
him take them. He on whom they fall is 
obliged to drink, or pay a small forfeiture in 
money, then throws, and so on; but if he for- 
gets to cry ‘ Hy-jinks!’ he pays a forfeiture 
into the bank. Now he on whom it falls to 
drink, if there be anything in the bank worth 
drawing, gets it all if he drinks.” “A rare 
project this!” adds honest Allan, “and no 
bubble, I can assure you; for a covetous fellow 
may save money and get himself as drunk as 
he can desire in less than an hour’s time.” 
But the subject is interminable; we conclude 
it, therefore, with an allusion to, perhaps, for 
modern readers, the most interesting of all the 


‘customs in the ars bibendi which have come 
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down to us—that " giving ‘‘ toasts.” In | 
‘The Tatler ” (vol. No. 24) is an account of | 

the origin of the wd ‘ toast,” in its present | 
sense, in which it is stated that the custom | 
arose from an accident at Bath in the reign 
of Charles II. ‘‘ It happend that on a publick 
day a celebrated beauty of those times was in 
the Cross Bath, and one of the crowd of her 
admirers took a glass of the water in which the 
fair one stood and drank her health to the 
company. There was in the place a gay fellow, 
half fuddled. who offered to jump in, and 
swore, though he liked not the liquor, he would 
have the toast. He was opposed in his resolu- | 
tion; yet this whim gave foundation to the 
present honour, which is done to the lady we 
mention in our 7 who has ever since been 
called ‘a toast.’” A different origin for the 
custom of toasting is intimated by the lady in | 
“ Hudibras ” (p. il., canto 1) who is endeavour- 
ing to persuade her lover to whip himself for 
her sake :— 

It is an easier way to make 

Love by than that which many take. 

Who would not rather suffer whipping 

Than swallow toasts of bits of ribbin? 


illustrates 
(“ Dresses 


vessel which 
by Shaw 


The very elegant 
this column is thought 


and Decorations of the Middle Ages”’) to 
be a “puzzle cup:” but the present owner | 
considers it to be a sort of domestic 
“loving cup,” and has described it thus: | 
— ‘Standing on its brim, it presents the 
characteristic face and figure of Queen 
Elizabeth as _a_ milkmaid, holding a_ pail 


above her head. Upside down, it is a cup, the 
cavity to contain the precious liquor being her | 
Majesty’s richly-embroidered hoop-petticoat. It | 
was not intended to be set down until drained li 
of its contents, and though of more modest 
dimensions than the capacious loving cups, 
clerical and lay, of colleges and halls, it would | 
afford a copious sip of the highly-spiced wines 
then in vogue.” To this we may add that the | 
small cup ‘at the top is so suspended that any 
liquid it contains is safe from spilling whether 
the larger one is turned up or down. It is to 
this contriv ance that the vessel owes probably | 
the name of “ Puzzle Cup.” | 
F. L. TAVARE. | 


HE SOCIAL USE OF NAMES (clii. | 
298).--I have before me a collection of | 

old letters of the sixteenth and seventeenth | 
centuries. In no instance do the writers | 
make use of the Christian name. The wife, | 
in writing to her absent lord, commences her | 
letters ‘‘ Dear Bedefellow.’’ | 
In 1789 a letter to a brother-in-law com- | 
| 


mences ‘“‘my dear Friend” or ‘‘my dear 
Sir,” although ending ‘‘ Your affectionate 
Brother and sincere friend.’’ 

A letter written in 1782 to a Baronet | 
commences “‘ Dear Sir John,” and ends | 


‘** yours most affectly.’’ 
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One can recall a few old- onaden hus- 
bands and wives who invariably referred to 
their spouses as * Mr. Blank* or ‘ Mrs. 
Blank,’’ even when speaking of them to 
social "equals. I have recently met a young 
man in the twenties who calls both his 
parents by their Christian names. It is 
evident that the custom is changing. 

P. D. M. 


HE OLD LADY OF THREADNEEDLE 

STREET” (5 8. ii. 229, 291; 11 S. i. 
89, 177; 12 S. v. 238, 302).—Under the 
references given will be found some of the 
theories which have been advanced from 
time to time in reply to enquiries concern- 
ing the origin of this nickname for the Bank 
of England. I think there is but little 


doubt that the name was invented by James 


Gillray for his cartoon of 22 May, 1797, 
wherein Pitt is represented as attacking 
the Bank. It seems likely, however, that 
Gillray obtained the idea of the Bank as an 
old lady from R. B. Sheridan’s speech in 
the House of Commons on 24 March, 1797. 
The question is discussed at some length in 
the current number of the Old Lady of 
Street, a quarterly journal 
written and published by the staff of the 


| Bank of England. 


W. Marston Acres. 


YOATLEY FAMILY (clii. 280, 321).—The 
—— family of Stow Court, Molash, 


near Canterbury, is mentioned by Hasted 
in the ‘ History of Kent’ (Vol. iii. folio 
ed. p. 145). The family was at Stow Court 


from the reign of Queen Mary till the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, and the 
Parish Register of Molash contains 
numerous entries of the name. 

Percy Hvtsurp. 


AME ANNES ACLEARE (clii. 297).— 

‘Borne ’”’ in this and similar entries, 
means carried to and held at, the font, 
as sponsor or godmother. The dame in 
question is unknown to me, but I do not 
think she had any previous responsibility 
for John Harry. 

Percy Hvtsurp. 


MAHOMET AS A SURNAME (clii. 243, 

303).—Supplementary information re- 
garding Sake Deen Mahomet, the inscrip- 
tion of whose tombstone at ‘Brighton has 
been quoted, may be gathered from two 
examples of his trade-card which I happen 
to have. His address on both of them is 
given as 39, East Cliff, Brighton, and he 


‘claims that “The Art of Shampooing [was] 
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fiist introduced into England by Him in 
1784’ and that he was the Inventor of the 
Indian Medicated Vapour Baths. On what 
is evidently the later of the two cards he 
describes himself as ‘‘ Shampooing Surgeon 
to their Majesties and the Royal Family.” 
AmbrosE. HEAL. 

When a lad in the sixties of the last 
century, I remember going with my father 
to «a private Vapour Bath Establishment 
kept by a man named Mahomet. It was 
situated on the- south side of either 
Bryanston Street or Somerset Street, Port- 
man Square—I think the latter. The place 
seemed to be well known to gentlemen of 
the period, and it is in my recollection that 
Mahomet stated that his business was 
hereditary and his father had carried on 
the same before him. [I did not notice much 
difference in his appearance and speech from 
that of a normal Briton. 

C. GL: D:; 


EFERENCE WANTED (clii. 298), — The 
passage in Robert South’s sermon is this: 
‘Men speak with designs of mischief, and 

therefore they speak in the dark. In short, 
this seems to be the true inward judgment of 
all our politic sages, that speech was given to 
the ordinary sort of men, whereby to communi- 
cate their mind; but to wise men, whereby to 
conceal it.”-—South’s Sermons, vol. i. (1843), 
p. 110, Sermon ix. ‘'The Wisdom of This 
World’ (preached - at Westminster Abbey, 
April 30, 1676), nearly one-fifth through. 

For other expressions of the same sentiment 
see W. F. H. King’s ‘ Classical and Foreign 
Quotations’ (8rd ed., 1904) and Georg Biich- 
mann’s ‘ Gefliigelte Worte,’ under the saying 
“La parole a été donnée dX homme _ pour 
déguiser sa pensée,” which has been attributed 
to Talleyrand. But Voltaire, in his Dialogue 
of ‘Le Chapon et la Poularde’ had written 
“Ils [les hommes] n’employent les paroles que 
pour déguiser leurs pensées.”’ and Moliere 
(‘Le Mariage forcé,’ sc. vi.), “‘ La parole a été 
donnée & V’homme pour expliquer sa pensée,” 
and it has been suggested that the mot 
ascribed to Talleyrand (or to Montrond) is 
based on this. 
Bee (Oct. 20, 1759), has: “‘ I think with some 
show of reason, . that the true use of speech 
is not so much to express our thoughts as to 
conceal them.’ 

Biichmann quotes from the 
Catonis’ (iv. 20): 

Prospicito tecum tacitus quid quisque 

loquatur : 

Sermo hominum mores et celat et indicat 

idem ; 
and from Plutarch, ‘Moralia,’ 41p (‘De 
audiendo ’), a statement that the discourses and 
declamations of most sophists use words as a 
screen for their thoughts. 


‘ Disticha 


Epwarp Bewnsty. 


Goldsmith, in No. 3 of The | 
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Early Medical and Biological Science. Ex- 
tracted from ‘ Early Science in Oxford’ b 
R. T. Gunther. (Oxford University Press. 
London: Milford, 7s. 6d. net). 

R. GUNTHER’S ‘ Early Science in Oxford ° 

is likely to become a classic. Such a store 
of curious facts in the history of science can 
only have been collected by wide reading and 
extraordinary industry, while the results of 
his studies are presented to the reader in the 
happiest style. The book is one which no his- 
torian of science can neglect, and the general 
reader will be fascinated by its curious lore. 

We welcome, therefore, this reprint of the 

chapters dealing with medical and _ biological 

science. Medicine, anatomy, physiology, zoo- 
logy, botany, and geology are here reviewed, 
and it is not too much to say that there is not 

a dull page in the whole book. 

Medicine in Oxford begins with the miracu- 
lous cures of St. Frideswide, its patron saint. 
With the founding in the early twelfth century 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital there begins a 
long list of medieval hospitals and leper-houses, 
and very soon we begin to meet with Oxford 
apothecari ies of such names as Spicer and Ipote- 
carius. One name, famous in its day, is that 
of Nicholas Tynchewyke of Balliol, Edward I’s 
physician, “ to whom, after God, we owe thanks 
for our recovery from the illness which has 
lately oppressed us.”” Oxford medieval science 
shared with the rest of the world the belief 
in the connexion between astrology and medi- 
cine; in fact, those who have not “ dronkyn of 
that swete drynke of Astronomye” cannot 
expect to be physicians, for is not each organ 
of the body ruled by one of the signs of the 
Zodiac? With Linacre came the transmission 
of the spirit of the Italian renaissance to Eng- 
land, and to him is due the foundation of the 
Royal College of Physicians in London. The 
Regius Professorship of Medicine is presently 
founded, and James I allocates the canonry of 
Shipton-under-Wychwood in the Cathedral 
Church of Salisbury to its maintenance. A long 
list of distinguished physicians, anatomists and 
physiologists begins, many of them like Sir 
Thomas Browne, Boyle, Locke, Petty and Wren, 
giants in various other walks of learning. 
Sydenham, with his pupils, Hans Sloane, 
founder of the British Museum, and Dover, 
the inventor of Dover’s Powder, Harvey, Rad- 
cliffe, Highmore, Mayow and Lower and a score 
of others pass through these pages, each noted 
for striking discoveries; the clinical ther- 
mometer is introduced from France, and medi- 
cine passes from its dependence upon the auth- 
ority of the schoolmen to its present position 
of an experimental science. 

It is the same story with the other sciences. 
From Michael Scot’s translation of Aristotle’s 

‘ History of Animals’ we go slowly forward to 
the fifteenth century and to Edward Wotten, 
our first great zoologist. In his days were set 
up the curious hieroglyphic statues at Magda- 
len, which include a river-horse carrying her 
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young. “ How the carver-naturalist got his in- 
formation -is still unsolved,” says Dr. Gunther. 
Ray the botanist, and Willughby the zoologist, 
are perhaps the first of the moderns. Wren 
introduces the naturalist to the microscope, 
and Hooke makes with it a number of dis- 
coveries, the greatest of which is the cellular 
structure of plants. With Pennant and Gilbert 
White we reach modern times. White came of 
Oxford stock. His grandfather, another Gilbert 
White, had been a Demy of Magdalen. It 
might have been worth while mentioning that 
his great-grandfather, Sampson White, had | 
been Mayor of Oxford in Wood’s day. Plot was 
the first to draw up lists of Oxfordshire 
animals, plants and fossils, and though he | 
believed in the mechanical origin of fossils and 
identified the leg-bone of a mammoth as that 
of a giant, his work still has value to-day, par- 
ticularly his very accurate illustrations. Dr. 
Gunther has rendered us another service by 
identifying his figures and giving them their 
modern scientific names. In William Smith, 
‘the Father of British Geology,” we have a | 
true son of Oxfordshire, for he was born in ; 
the little village of Churchill in the north of | 
the county, and it was his local knowledge that | 
formed the foundation of his great work in 
identifying strata by their contained fossils. 
Phillips, Buckland, Lyell—the list of Oxford 
geologists is a long and illustrious one We | 
have only been able to glance at the fascinating , 
story that Dr. Gunther tells; but we must add | 
that this book is enriched by a variety of illus- | 
trations worthy of the author’s text. 
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appeared in 1807 (4 10s.); and Synge by a 
first edition of the ‘Playboy’ (1907: £5 5s.). 
We may also mention Colonel Lawrence's 
‘Revolt in the Desert’ (£7 7s.); the three 
numbers of The Signature (1915: £4); and the 
Milton’s Poems with Blake’s Illustrations (a 
copy on India paper, two volumes in one) 
brought out last year by the Nonesuch Press 
(£5 10s.). | Butler’s ‘The Way of all Flesh’ 
(a first edition, bound, but containing the 12 
pages of advertisements) is to be had for £3. 
18s.; and Conrad’s * Youth’ (a first edition 
with the advertisements correct) for £6 10s. 
Messrs. J. A. Atten & Co. in their Catalog 
called ‘ Men of Mark, No. 2’ offer ome ee 
Aubrey Beardsley particularly 
two volumes of drawings 1897 a 1899, first 
editions (£15). A number of first editions of 


| the poet T. E. Browne are here very moder- 


ately priced. There are three foreign first 
editions of ‘Alice in Wonderland’: French 
(1869: £10); Italian (1872: £8); German (1869: 
£10), and a first edition of ‘The Hunting of 
the Snark ’ (£2). A set of first editions of 
Conrad’s novels, 22 volumes 3 calf, is to cost 
£100. Flecker’s ‘The Old Ships’ in the orig- 
inal issue with the mermaid on the cover (1915: 
£2 10s.); James Stephens’s ‘Crock of Gold,” 
first issue of the first edition with the medal- 
lion ornament, (1912: £17); and Walter de la 
Mare’s *‘ Peacock Pie’ (tirst edition: 1913: £5) 
May serve as examples of modern poetry. A 
pretty good Lamb item is a second edition of 
“Mrs, Leicester’s School’ (1809: £10). Under 
“Gissing’ is a first edition of ‘Henry Rye- 


| croft’ (1903: £3 10s.); and under ‘ Hardy’ a 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

Mr. ArrHur Rogers of Newcastle-on-Tyne has 
sent in his Catalogue No, 11. A first edition 
of Allingham’s ‘ Flower Pieces’ with the two 
designs by D. G. Rossetti is one of the first 
things that meets us (1888: 10s.). Lafcadio 
Hearne’s translation of ‘ Le Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard’ does not often turn up: it is 
offered here for 14s. Angelo’s ‘Ecole des 
Armes’ (1763: £6 10s.); William Rawley’s 


‘ Resuscitatio, Or bringing into Publick Light | 
8 


several Pieces of the Works hitherto sleeping 
of the Right Honourable Francis Bacon’ (first 
edition: 1657: £8 10s.); a complete set of The 
Friend in the first issues (1809-10: £9 10s.); 
W. H. Hudson’s ‘A Crystal Age,’ a first edi- 
tion with an eight-line autograph card of the 
author inserted (1887: £6 10s.) and a first edi- 
tion of James Stephens’s ‘ Insurrections ’ (1909: 
£6 10s.) may be taken as good examples of 
the choicer items. Mr. Rogers has two inter- 


esting Scott books: each a copy presented by | 
The first is | 


the author to Lady Alvanley. 

The Vision of Don Roderick,’ 
copies privately printed for Sir Walter; the 
other ‘The Field of Waterloo,’ in the first 
edition. The two are priced £18. Trollope is 
represented by a first edition of ‘ The Claver- 
ings’ (1867: £6 10s.); Wordsworth by a first 
edition of the ‘ Poems’ in two volumes which 


one of fifty | 


| firet, edition of ‘The Trumpet Major’ (1880: 


OS.). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer 
privately. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to. 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers, 


APPROVED ueries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
gives their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

WHEN answering a 


queries. 


uery, or referring to an 

article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
| theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
e _ the contribution in question is to be: 
| found. 


The Publisher will be pieased to forward 
| free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
| addresses of friends which readers may like 
‘to send to him. 
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